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TRACING THE HEROES OF BREST 


N Monday, July 23, 1956, Moscow radio listeners heard an unusual 

broadcast. Simply, matter-of-factly, yet with deep feeling, the writer 

Sergei Smirnov told listeners about his efforts to trace the survivors 

of the defence of the Brest Fortress and learn the names of their 

dead comrades, and how in the process he learned the story of this, one of the most 
heroic episodes of the war. 

The first broadcast was followed by others; then by popular request the 
series was repeated. 

Smirnov had been writing about the war for several years; in 1954 he fin- 
ished The Dnieper Stalingrad—a tale of the battle of Korsun-Shevchenkovsky— 
and his next book was to have been about the defence of Odessa and Sevastopol; 
but then he altered his. plans, fired by the idea of a book about the heroes of Brest. 

Weeks after the beginning of the nazi invasion, rumours filtered through 
the front that far behind the enemy lines the Brest Fortress, situated on the Po- 
lish-Soviet frontier, continued to resist; and our airmen, flying over the area at 
night, saw the flashes of shell-bursts and the streaks of tracer bullets, indicating 
that our troops were still fighting there. The rumours were borne out: in March 
1942 there was discovered in the archives of a routed enemy division a report on 
the dogged, many weeks’ resistance of the Brest Fortress garrison. And when 
Byelorussia was freed and our men entered the ruins of the fortress, those ruins 
themselves and inscriptions scratched on the walls told of the defenders’ match- 
less valour. 

It was a story that stirred the whole nation. Newspapers published the first 
accounts of the heroic defence. But few concrete facts were available, and in- 
evitably inaccuracies and mistakes arose. 

Smirnov started out by searching in the archives of the Central Army Museum, 
and there he found some letters by one of the defenders, Alexander Fil, who had 
been a headquarters clerk in the fortress. Since the war Fil had been working in 
the Yakutia gold-fields, and Smirnov wrote to him. Fil did not answer. The first 
and, so it seemed, the only clue had failed. But fortunately, one of the letters 
mentioned the name of another of the defenders, Samvel Matevosyan, and Smir- 
nov succeeded in tracing him. Matevosyan was alive and was now a geologist in 
his native Armenia. Smirnov went down to Yerevan to find him, and together 
they travelled to Brest. 

So began a quest that was to reconstruct, day by day, the history of this 
defence in which the Red Army soldiers and officers, yes and their wives and 
children, displayed a fortitude and moral stamina unparalleled even in the history 
of this war—unparalleled because they lacked the main thing that sustained the 
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defenders of Odessa and Sevastopol, Leningrad and Stalingrad—contact with 
their people. with the country. They were cut off from the outside world. 

Studying one of the captured nazi reports on the fighting at Brest, Smirnov 
was struck by its references to the defence of the East Fort, where, the report 
stated, 20 officers and 370 men had held out for many days with extraordinary 
tenacity. According to the nazis’ information, the soul of the resistance had been 
a certain major; but when, after a savage air pounding in which a bomb of eigh- 
teen hundred kilograms was dropped on the fortress, they finally broke into the 
East Fort, they were not able to find him and decided that he had shot himself. 

One of the East Fort defenders, Yakov Kolomiyets, whom Smirnov discov- 
ered living in the Brest district, spoke of a major whose courage and will-power 
had been magnificent. But Kolomiyets could not remember his name or say with 
any certainty what had happened to him. He had been told when captured that 
the major had blown out his brains. 

Smirnov showed him the list of the hundred and more Brest Fortress men 
whose names he had ascertained by that time. There were several majors in it. 
At the name of Major Gavrilov, Kolomiyets started: that was the man who had 
led the East Fort fighting. 

Then Smirnov found a Dr. Voronovich who had been thrown into a nazi 
camp in the early days of the war and had treated his fellow prisoners there. And 
from him he learned (Voronovich remembered this quite definitely) that on July 
23, 1941, on the thirty-second day of the war, a wounded major just captured 
in the fortress had been brought to their camp on the outskirts of Brest. He had 
been unconscious, and so weak when he came to that it was an effort for him 
even to swallow. But when surrounded in the casemate—this the nazis themselves 
related with respect—he had not surrendered but had fired, thrown grenades and 
killed and wounded several of them. Voronovich had succeeded in saving his 
life. And he recalled his name too—Gavrilov. 

At the General Staff Smirnov managed to discover a few brief facts about 
him: Major Pyotr Mikhailovich Gavrilov had served in the Red Army since 
1918, had fought on many battlefronts of the Civil War, in 1922 had joined the 
Party. Then he had studied at a Moscow Military Academy and afterwards had 
been posted to command a rifle regiment which moved to the Brest Fortress. 
In 1945, on his return from a prisoner-of-war camp, he had gone to live in Krasno- 
dar on the Kuban. 

Smirnov went down to Krasnodar, and heard from Gavrilov’s own lips the 
story of that unexampled defence. Gavrilov told him, too, how after the East 
Fort fell he had found himself cut off, in an underground shelter, from the rest 
of the garrison; and how, after several days without food or drink, he had come 
out and with eleven other survivors given battle again on the ramparts of the 
fort. Soon there were only three or four of them left; and finally he alone. He 
ate the pressed chaff-and-straw horse-feed; in the nights he crept down to the 
canal for a drink of the foul stagnant water. . . . Taken very ill, he gave himself 
away by unconscious groans. The rest we know: surrounded, he still fought back, 
and only the severe wounds he received allowed him to be captured. 
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Nazi officers came specially to the camp to see this man who had displayed 
such extraordinary tenacity. 

So Smirnov learned the story of this old Communist, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, steeled in its battles, and reconstructed some of the events of the East 
Fort defence. 

With each day and week the writer’s work developed into something much 
more than collection of material for a book; it grew into an event in public life 
even before the book was written. Through Smirnov’s unwearying search, Brest 
Fortress veterans who had spent long years in nazi prison-camps were enabled 
to find each other, to correspond, to meet and reconstruct the course of events, 
and what had been the anonymous heroism of Brest became invested with the 
flesh and blood of real names and facts. 

Smirnov originally presented the story of Brest in a heroic drama, Fortress 
on the Bug, still playing with success today. But the compass of a play was too 
restricted for the mass of human material he had gathered. The whole story of 
the defence had to be reproduced, its participants characterized, their fortunes 
traced over many years. And a novel would not be the right medium either, he 
felt. For in a novel even authentic documentary material is inevitably believed 
to have been fictionalized. This material called for a different kind of book. 
Besides, the process of the quest itself had been tremendously interesting and 
significant, and that had to go in too. 

Such was the origin of Smirnov’s Tracing the Heroes of Brest. Even before 
it came out in print he read it to the public in a series of broadcasts. The response 
was tremendous. Suffice it to say that over 5,000 letters for Smirnov streamed 
in to Radio Moscow, to the Yunost (Youth) magazine, in which the story then 
appeared, and to the Writers’ Union. Many of them contained very valuable 
additional information, and all expressed glowing admiration for the in- 
domitable courage and fortitude of the heroes, and gratitude to the writer for his 
initiative and his efforts. 

This tremendous response is understandable. For it would be hard indeed 
to match the heroism of the Brest defenders, who, completely isolated, without 
fresh water, their food supplies exhausted, battled for weeks against overpower- 
ing odds, fighting literally to their last drop of blood. Yet they themselves 
considered that they were only doing their duty. The few who survived fell into 
enemy hands. Their sufferings in nazi prisoner-of-war camps left a deep imprint 
on them. Yet the worst they had to endure was the feeling that they had been 
deprived of taking any further part in the struggle. 

This selfless modesty of the Soviet man, who treats his most heroic deeds 
almost as a matter of course, is brought out on practically every page of Smirnov’s 
book—and that is yet another of the book’s merits. 

The writer also tells us of the assistance he received in his work from the 
Army Personnel Department and a district military commandant in Zaporozhye, 
from a village school-teacher near Velikiye Luki, and a bee-keeper on a remote 
collective farm in the Mari Republic, and all sorts of people all over the 
country. Here, for example, is how, after a search lasting a year and a half, 
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he traced Nurse R. I. Abakumova: “First Nurse Ludmilla Mikhalchuk, working 
in Brest, gave me the address of Dr. Y. V. Petrov in Leningrad. From Dr. Petrov I 
learned the whereabouts of Dresser I. G. Bondar, now living in the Dnepropet- 
rovsk region. Bondar sent me the Moscow address of Dr. V. S. Zanin, and the 
latter helped me to get in touch with Abakumova’s friend V. S. Rayevskaya, also 
a Brest Fortress veteran, now resident at Mtsensk near Oryol. And from her 
I was able, at last, to obtain the address of Abakumova, who after the war had 
returned to her native Oryol region and was working as a nurse at the district 
hospital in Kromy.” 

Scores of letters, inquiries in dozens of different towns went into Smirnov’s 
persistent, untiring search. 

_Thanks to his strenuous efforts, the government was able to give the heroes 
their due. Pyotr Gavrilov received the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. Another 
of the leading spirits of the Brest Fortress defence, Regimental Commissar 
Yefim Fomin was posthumously awarded the Order of Lenin. Altogether, over 
seventy awards were made. 

Smirnov also describes what the government has done for the fallen heroes’ 
families. In the chapter headed “The Daughters of Captain Shablovsky,” for 
instance, he tells the story of the four small daughters of this intrepid officer 
who Brie death to nazi captivity. What warm, loving care they have re- 
ceived! 

In Smirnov’s book all these facts make a new impact. Many passages move 
one to the point of tears—tears of gratitude and admiration for the supreme 
patriotism of these Soviet men and women. Revealed in the small book are the 
past and the present, the heroic and the poetic in man. 


The ruins of Brest to heroic deeds call— 

Their stones tell of glory undying. 

Up, comrades and forward! defending each wall 
We'll die but we'll keep our flag flying. 


So our prisoners sang in the nazi camps; and that song, passing from one 
to another the tale of the Brest garrison’s heroism, helped people to live and fight. 

Smirnov’s book is written simply, without pretensiousness, with a profound 
sense of responsibility to his subject. No flowery epithets; no elaborate metaphors. 
But for all its restraint, it grips and stirs the reader like high tragedy. Very fine 
too is the construction, which follows the course of the search, the gradual un- 
folding of the picture, leading from a few brief lines ina letter in the Army Museum 
to a great mass meeting at the city stadium of Brest. 

Of his own work Smirnov speaks in so few words that it almost seems at 
times as if the riddle of Brest gets solved of itself. But when one thinks about it, 
what a noble piece of work it has been, how in keeping with the spirit of his 
subject! 

eee the Heroes of Brest, the fruit of long and persistent labours in the 
discharge of what we owe to the heroes of the war, is a book whose author the 
reader sees not only as a writer, but as a patriot and public man. 


